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AGNES ADDISON. 
(Continued from page 142._) 


HERE Agnes and her fellow | 
voyagers, remained for a few days, but 
soon began to feel the utmost regret at 
the idea of separating. The young lady | | 
and her brother were under the necs- 
sity of going to one of the smaller 
islands, where they were under the 
control of a tyrannical relation; the 
gentle Sibelia had for several years 
been at a boarding school in England, 
and her brother had gone there on pur- 
pose to bring herhome. To their un- 
cle, with whom they resided, and on 
whom they were entirely dependant, 
young Thompson seemed to be much 
attached ; but Sibelia appeared but little 
to venerate his character, and even ac- 
cused her brother of meanness, in sub- 
mitting to his tyranny. ‘You have 
no idea, my dear Mrs. Henry, what a 
narrow hearted creature he is,” said 
she; ‘and he has bewitched my brother 
Gilbert there, too ; for he was once the 
dearest, kindest of brothers; but now 
he does nothing but scold me for what 
he calls speaking disrespectfully of my 


to Zetland with you.”—* Indeed, my 
dear Miss Thompson, were it possible 
for you to do so, you would soon re- 
pent of your choice; you would find 
me a dull unsocial being, wedded to 
my sorrows, and dead to everv plea- 
sure,’—* But would you really love 
me, Mrs. Henry ?—Ah! you know not 
what so powerfully attracts me to you. 
Young as I am, I have had my sorrows. 








uncle, Mr. Mandeville.” ‘' For shame, 
Miss Thompson,” said her brother, 
angrily, “indeed your uncle does not 
Allow me to 
tell you, that you lie under obligations 
to him you can never repay.” Here 
bowing to Agnes, he left the room. 
«+ ] fear, indeed, I shall never be able 
to repay him as he deserves! but then, 
my brother is off in a passion.—Heigh, 
ho! I see plainly what I have to expect 


——_—_—_— 


You are lamenting the loss of a beloved 
husband; my uncle’s cruclty has de- 
| prived me of the best, the tenderest of 
‘lovers! Although my loss will be con- 
sidered trifling when compared with 
yours, I am but too well enabled to - 
isympathize with you. I appear to the 
unthinking part of the world a young, 
giddy, and perhaps unfeeling creature ; 
but alasd my sleepless nights, and the 
tears I shed in secret, attest how dear 
to my heart the idea of Edward Ham- 
ilton must ever be.”—“ And who, my 
dear Miss Thompson, was this Edward 
Hamilton?” enquired Agnes, mingling 
her tears with hér’s, ‘“*he must have 
been worthy since beloved by you.”—~ 

** Like your Henry, my dear madam, 
he was a son of the ocean; like him, 
too, he was gifted with every grace of 
+mind and person ; he was, indeed, wor- 
thy of the love of angels, and yet my 
uncle denied that he was worthy of 
mine. The island we inhabit, most of 


which belongs to my uncle, is among 
the wildest and most northern of the 
Orkneys: to this place we were brought 
at avery early age, and I hardly ever 
left it for a day, until I went to En- 











—oh! Mrs. Henry, I wish I was going 





Both 


gland, about three years ago, 
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myself and my brother were born in 





K , where my parents lived in great 
splendor tor some time after their mar- 
riage ; and, as my uncle will have it, 
extravagance 3; but, their circumstances 
becoming embarrassed, they retired to 
this island, where my mother fell into 
a decline, that carried her to the grave, 
and my father soon followed her with 
a broken heart. We were thus left 
entirely dependent on our maternal un- 
cle, who is a man of the strangest, and 
not most amiable character; in his 
youth he was said to be quite a prodi- 


gal, but Lam sure he is the very reverse | 


now; his only delight is in hoarding up 
riches he has not the heart to enjoy. 
You will, perhaps, think it ungrateful 
of me to speak thus of the man whois, 
at least, hoarding up his treasure for 
us, who are his only relatives; but, in- 
deed, I have suffered too much from 
him, ever to speak of him with pa- 
tience. I was not seven years old when 
my mother died; I recollect her like 
some distant and indistinct dream of 
an angel; an angel, every body who 
knew her says she was in every respect. 
I have sometimes been told that I am 
pretty; but my pride has been as often 
humbled by the simple natives declar- 
ing I .was as inferior to her as the 
smallest star is to the queen of night in 
her fuil glory. I Icst her at a time 
most fatal to me, but I could not feel 


the weight of the calamity. My uncle, | 


though kind to us onthe whole, allow- 
ed me to run wild among the rocks, 
and moss-covered hiiis‘f our island, 
with no other instruction than what our 
old housekeeper could give me; and I 


might have still been the same untaught | 
rustic I was, had not my guardian an- | 
gel brought my Edward to our solitary | 


habitation. 
the Orkneys has often been the cause 
of destruction to the adventurous ma- 
riners ; often, even in my remembrance, 
have the gallant wanderers found a 
grave beneath the billows that encircle 
our isle; oft have {£ heard the noise of 
the storm increased by the cries of the 


The dangerous coast of | 


drowning; and more than once has my 
sickening soul been appalled, by the 
appearance of the mangled corpse float- 
ing on the waves. 


( To be continued. ) 


WOMEN. 

Good and bad women either sweeten 
or poison the cup of life; so great is 
their power of producing evil or the 
contrary, by their conduct. Under the 
influence of love, a dull man becomes 
brilliant, and, to please his mistress, 
| cultivates in himself every agreeable 
| accomplishment that can adorn a hu- 
man being. When women know the 
power of their sex, and use it discreet- 
ly, the philosopher, the misanthrope, 
‘and the person of amiable qualities, 
alike confess themselves but men. The 
dominion of the sex subjugates those 
likewise who appear to govern others. 
|A woman soon gains admittance to 
‘the cabinet of the pojitician; to them 
| every door is open, and every secret 
| disclosed. The magistrate and the 
| prince think no more of their grandeur 
| or their power; all restraint, all reserve 
| is laid aside; and peurile freedoms of 
| speech succeed to studied harangues 
and affected gravity of looks. The 
| man of business and of retirement, the 
| young, the old, the sage, drop their 
characters before women. ‘The studi- 
ous man leaves his closet; the man of 
.employ his negociations ; the aged for- 
| get their years; young men lose their 
senses; and the sage forgets his virtue. 
Whatever ill men report of women, 
they cannot hate them ; and if they say 


they do, their conduct proves them 
dissemblers. 




















——— ¢ 


] DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Who, in sailing down the stream of 
\life, has experienced uninterrupted 
_ prosperity ;—who has ever reached the 
| wished for port, without meeting with 
| unexpected obstructions? Elate with 
|| hope and juvenile ardor, we commence 
| the journey of life. The pictured fields 
| of prosperity and preferment gleam be- 
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fore us in their morning splendor. 


Distant prospects brighten with en- | 


creasing lustre and beauty. Anticipa- 
tion paints in brilliant colours the even- 
ing of our course ; but no sooner have 
we past the fairy land of youth, than 
the delusion dies, and obstacles insur- 
mountable intercept our passage.—We 
indulge an inordinate desire of attaine 
ing some future advantage, and are too 


ardent and too positive, to entertain a) 


possibility of failure. But hope, unac- 
companied with exertion is productive 
of misery, since those, who implicitly 
obey the deceptive intimations of in- 
dolence, usually experience the bitter- 
ness of disappointment. Such indis- 
cretion is not uncommon, and our best 
contrived schemes are likewise liable 
to prove abortive :—But, thougi: dis- 
appointments occasion temporary un- 
happiness, yet experience demonstrates 
their frequent subserviency to our best 
interests. Our contracted comprehen- 
sions are incapable of determining, 
what, in the end, will prove beneficial 
or injurious; since apparent misfor- 
tunes are frequently harbingers of ap- 
proaching prosperity. As nothing is 
more unpleasant than perpetual uni- 
formity, and as vicissitude affords nu- 
merous intellectual gratifications, occa- 
sional disappointments discover the 
true value of prosperity, as well as 


manifest the instability of temporal en-_ 


joyments, and repress the confidence | makes idiots of, its votaries, and yet we some- 


of unbounded expectation. They with- 
draw us from too eager a pursuit of 
acquisitions, which are evanescent and 
precarious; and direct us to a contem- 
plation of those things, ** which neither 
wax old, nor fade away.” C. 


ee Soe 


I never feel more contented with 


‘life, than when I see an old man, who 


can say with the ancient, “‘ I grow old, 
still relishing knowledge.” It is cer- 
tain that we may preserve the vigour 
of our intellectual powers as long as we 
will exercise them, and nothing surely, 


can be more delightful, than to see a! 
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|mind in green and animated eld age, 
\realizing, in a far nobler sense, the 
prophecy of the poet, “* Non omnis mo- 
riar-” When the silver chord trem- 
bles and is ready to break, when the 
voice changes the music of its tones, 
for the feeble and faultering accents of 
second infancy, and every grace is fall- 
en and scattered—how delightful to 
see the mind survive in. undecaying 
youth and unaltered vigour. 


—2-o-— 
FASHION AND TASTE. 

As the contending, and almost equally ac- 
knowledged powers of fashion and taste are 
frequently consulted by the fairest votaries of 
vanity and pleasure, I shall, for the instruction 
of the lovely and rational part of the attractive 
sex, endeavour to ascribe their different attri- 
butes. Fashion is the offspring of caprice, and 
|of a fantastic appearance. Its nurse was the 
camelion: air nourished, and perpetually chang- 
ing. Cherished into strength, it sought the 
busy scenes of gallantry and fashion. Its first 
resting place was amidst the false ringlets of a 
Gallic caquette. For a time it presided among 
the Athenian women, laughing philosophy to 
scorn. Sometimes it visited the temples of Ro- 
man gallantry, while Roman hardihood bowed 
before its altar.“ It has been known to rule the 
destiny of Gallic monarchs; to revel in the huge 
ruffs and stiffened deformity of the vain Elrza 
beth ; and it even stamped the passport to prefer- 





ment during the reign of the second Charles, in 
the ther licentious court of Britain. Fashion pa- 
tronized the savage Hottentots in their disgust- 
ing decorations ; cramped the fine feet of the 
Chinese; and gevelled in the shadow of their 
half closed eyelids. Fashion is decked with 
flowers, feathers, tinsels, jewels, beads, and all 
the garish profusion of degenerated fancy. It 


| times see the wisest governed by its influence, 
Taste is a mild, a beauteous female, of Grecian 
extraction, simply but elegantly adorned. Her 
| brows are crownell With a profusion of Heaven’s 
gifts, and her flight never extends beyond the 
boundaries of nature. It was originally her of- 
| fice to fold the drapery of her native vestments, 
| and to braid the glossy tresses of Circassian vir- 
gins. She presided over the poetry of Sappho ; 
'she assisted in the sculpture of the Medician 
Venus ; she gave the warm glow tothe pencil of 
Claude de Loraine ; grouped the figures of Mi- 
chael Angelo; and blended the colours which 
immortalized the breathing pencil of Titian. It 
was hers to illumine the minds of a West and 
Trumbull, as it will be her office to consecrate 
their memory. Taste, though deprived of the 
power she once held over the minds of enlight- 
ened mortals, still asserts her empire in the 
thoughts and manners of the discriminating few. 
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POETRY. 


{The author of the following poems, tizvr. 
James B**** of the U.S. marines, fell gal- 
lantly fighting upon the deck of the Chesa- 
peake, in the engagement between that vessel 
and the Shannon; and mingling his dying breath 
with that of his beloved commander, the im. 
mortal Lawrence, offered his last prayers 
for the success of his country. To all the 
accomplishments of a gentleman, he added 
the bravery of a warrior and the zeal of a 
martyr :—and though he now sleeps the sleep 
of glory, “ pillowed on the dark green wave,” 
his memory stills lives in the bosom of friend- 
ship: 


Low’d by the graces and “ renown'd for wit, 
Alike for courts, and camps, and senates fit ; 
Bold in the field and favor’d by the nine, 

In ev’ry splendid part ordain’d to shine.” 


The poems were composed amid the bustle in* 
cident to a military life, and with not even the 
remotest idea that they would ever meet the 
public eye. ] 

REMEMBRANCE. 


‘*Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain.” 
GoLpsMITH. 


When sorrow first my breast invaded, 
And claim’d the bursting tenant there ; 

Then peace and tranquil prospects faded, 
Like fleeting phantoms into air. 

Hope from her wonted dwelling vanish’d, 
And all the charms which hope attend, 

But remembrance was not banish’d 
And reflection did not end. 

Still, oft to other scenes retreating, 
Their power awhile illumes the eye, 

And like a dream of sorrow fleeting, 
Leaves the heart waking with a sigh. 


B*t*** 
———e 
STANZAS. 
A dream of pleasure warm’d my heart ; 
I wak’d the lyre for pleasure’s sake, 
But when the vision did depart, 
I bade the notes of sorrow wake. 
Friendship, and love, and smiling joy, 
Came crowding round my infant head, 
But sorrow came, and whisper’d, boy! 
Friendship, and love, and joy are fled. 
Yet still remembrance owns a treasure, 
A charm to hope and friendship giv’n ; 
For many a sweet departed pleasure, 
Is hoarded safely in that heav’n, B**** 


——. + oe 


TO MISS L 





In vain you strive, by every art 
Once more to lure me to your arms ; 








For know, my freed indignant heart, 
Defies the magic of your charms. 
There was atime when all your oaths 
That fond undoubting heart believ’d ; 
Now, wisdom taught, the past it loaths, 
And scorns to be again deceiv’d. 
My foolish love was doom’d to die ; 
*T was you the fatal shaft that sped ; 
And now capricious girl you try, 
With fruitless care to wake the dead. 


——- ¢ 


TO EMMA. 


Though beauty dwells in every place, 
Though charms may lurk in many a face, 
My throbbing heart to prove ; 
Yet beauty cannot bid me stray, 
Though far from Emma’s home away ; 
Tis her alone I love. 
A strange one’s smile may look as kind, 
Her manners too may seem refin’d, 
Her eye may boast more fire ; 
But give me Emma’s softer gaze, 
So full of virtue’s mildest rays, 
That kindle chaste desire. 
Then cease to spread each luring charm, 
A strange one’s smile shall work no harm, 
Nor lead my soul from duty ; 
My heart is not my own to give, 
For stray it cannot while I live, 
From Emma, and from beauty. 


a> Gee 


MUTUAL LOVE—/from the German. 


Could I fancy that for me 

Thou a transient thought could’st spare ; 
Or of what I feel for thee, 

E’en a thousand'th part could’st share ;— 
When I greet thee wouldst thou deign, 

One kind look to bid me live ; 
Or one kiss return again ; 

Sweet return for those I give ;~~ 
All dissolv’d in tender joy, 

High my raptur’d heart would beat ; 
Fondly at thy feet I’d sigh ; 

Fondly call my bondage sweet ! 
Dear the change of mutual vows ; 

Love return’d, new love shall claim ;— 
And the spark that faintly glows, 

Soon shall blaze an ardent flame. 


i + a 


To a FOP, who inveighed bitterly against a charac 
ter similar to himself. 


Sporus in keenest terms pourtray’d 
A foppish, careless, worthless elf ; 
Thus proving he had duly weigh’d 
The wise man’s precept, “ Know thyself.” 
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